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general traces of native culture upon the formation of an agrarian-
patriarchal society in Brazil, render it difficult to separate the repre-
sentative or the typical from the exceptional case, the exceptional
being often assimilated in place of the typical. To undertake to re-
solve these points would mean a possibly endless discussion on the
part of critic and author, in which it is obvious that the former would
always have the advantage of his direct and living knowledge of the
present specialized forms of indigenous culture in northern Brazil.
The director of the Goeldi Museum, it seems to me, is under the
obligation to treat this subject in an essay, one that would be looked
forward to with interest, not to say impatience, by those who know
him well and who know how assured and accurate a knowledge he
possesses of Brazilian ethnography.

A question raised by another critic is likewise a controversial one.
This has to do with the extension of communism-that is to say, of
communism sociologically considered-among Amerindian societies.
There appears, meanwhile, to be no doubt that there was a greater
tendency in this direction than toward individualism, even though a
fondness for private property was not foreign to certain groups,
under forms that are at times surprising. This inclination, however,
was never strong enough to lead them to adapt themselves readily or
immediately to the European concept of private ownership.

A subject that is treated in Cm-Grande & Senzala and which
Senhor Carlos Estevao de Oliveira courageously attacks in the course
of his patient analysis concerns the "clash of European with native
culture" and "the effects of the Jesuit catechism upon the Brazilian
tribes." Senhor Carlos Estevao recognizes the considerable importance
of this problem: "Had the study embraced only these two themes,
the author would have given us a worth-while work, in view of the
fact that, at least so far as I am aware, no one to this day has analyzed
them so photographically." For the illustrious student of Brazil's
native culture, or, better, cultures, "the conquistadores . . . and the
Jesuits" were in fact "the initiators of its decadence" (that is, the
decadence of those cultures). This is a fact that the author of CtfW-
Grande & Senzala emphasized, without meaning to assert thereby
that the Amerindian societies should have been idyllically preserved
from all Europeanization and, much less, all Christianization. The
methods of Europeanization employed by the sugar-planters and the
bandeirantes and the methods of Christianization used by the Jesuits
were not always the most intelligent, the most Christian, or the most
humane ones. This is true, at least, from the point of view of the
better use that might have been made of the native peoples and their